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Excursion to Lerderderg Gorge 
21st October, 2001 


October Excursion — O'Briens Crossing. 
Leaders: Alison Watson (Phone 5266 1087) 
Marilyn Hewish (Phone 5367 3196) 


As access to the Lerderderg Gorge is closed at present we will explore the O'Brien's Crossing area. 


We will leave Clairvaux College at 8.30 am to allow for the extra distance to travel and meet Marilyn and Dean Hewish 
at the picnic ground at O'Brien's Crossing at 10.00 am. 


° DON’T FORGET... 

Survey of the Point Richards Reserve: This important reserve contains significant wetland and remnant 
vegetation. It is situated on the outskirts of Portarlington. The GFNC survey the site for flora and fauna on 
Saturday 13 October. The activity will be undertaken in conjunction with the Portarlington Foreshore Committee 
and Coastcare/Coast Action. Portarlington residents and members of local groups interested in the preservation 
of the habitat at Point Richards will be invited to join us. We will be starting at 10.00 am at the wetlands off Point 
Richards Road. Note that any participants should contact Barry Lingham on 52554291 to arrange for catering 
etc. Please note this date in your diary and let him know if you can assist. i 


. ADVANCE NOTICE... 
Ted Errey Nature Circuit 
The Circuit signs will be installed during the week beginning 15 October. | will contact those who have offered to 
help as soon as a definite day is known.. Members who are now able to offer help please contact Dick 
Southcombe on 5243 3916 from Monday 8th. 
We are hoping to open the Circuit during a lunch and display of signs on a Saturday or Sunday (except 
18th/25th) in November but unfortunately at the 'time of going to press', a date has not been set. 
Notice will be given when we have confirmation. 


° BOOK OFFER... 
Wyperfeld — Australia’s First Mallee National Park. 
This is the title of an excellent small book by Geoff Durham, published by the Friends of Wyperfeld. Books are 
available from Ray Baverstock or Dick Southcombe at a discounted price of $22.00. 


e SNIPEFEST 
Can you help on Tuesday 16 October from 10.00 am to noon? Phone Valda on 5243 2374. 


. PROGRAM 2002/2003 
Your suggestions would be welcomed by the committee. 


Tonight our guest speaker will be... 
Nick Romanowski will be speaking about natural history at his wetland nursery at Colac. Plants will naturally be an 
important part of the presentation, but animal visitors and residents will also feature. 


His qualifications are primarily in zoology and aquatic ecology. Twenty years ago he became increasingly interested 
in wetland habitat. He says that he originally had never dreamed that there was so much to learn, far more than he 
will be able to fit into his life. 


Nick is also a prolific writer on the ecology, with many published books. 


Next month's speaker will be David Morgan... 
David will be speaking on ‘Pakistan: Scientific Baseline Study.’ 


For more notices... 
see pages 5, 13 8 14 
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OUT AND ABOUT 


Star Hair, Astrotricha, that's what 
they're called, those elusive 
sentinel plants | found in 
Queensland. And | thank the 
SGAP website for helping me 
identify them. The plant gets its 
name from the shape of the hairs 
on the back of the leaf. The Star 
Hair we found this year at Isla 
Gorge was A. cordata. It has ‘large 
diffuse inflorescences; the 
inflorescence axes, and the 
flowers, are purple, and the fruits 
(mericarps) are winged’. Together 
with A. intermedia, which has 
much narrower oblong leaves, it 
also grows at Salvator Rosa 
National Park. 


Astrotricha ‘is a neglected genus’, 
according to Bob Makinson, 
Curator of the Australian National 
Herbarium, who has been working 
on its revision with Dr Murray 
Henwood of the University of 
Sydney. ‘Astrotricha has about 21 
taxa in all, ranging from North 
Queensland down the coast and 
ranges (and out as far west as 
Pilliga) to central Victoria, plus one 
solitary species in WA (A. 
hamptonii in the Hamersley Range, 
where it is a very obvious feature 
of the vegetation growing straight 
out of tiny crevices in the sheer 
iron-ore cliffs). Several species 
(including the three Queensland 
large-leaved taxa, and A. floccosa 
in the northern half of the Sydney 
Basin) are fireweeds, very plentiful 
in the years immediately after a fire 
and dropping away to a very low 
frequency of occurrence later.’ 


The Victorian species are shrubs, 
some very localised. There are 9 — 
15 species, depending on how you 
separate them. And we can even 
find one locally, A. ledifolia, 
Common Star-Hair, which is not at 
all common in Victoria, where it is 
only known from the Brisbane 
Ranges and the Mt Tingaringy 
area in the north-east. Merle Trigg, 
co-author of the Flora of the 
Brisbane Ranges, tells me that it 
flowers in October and can be 


... Valda Dedman 


found beside Shute Track. It is a 
straggly shrub and its flowers are 
creamy, tubular, about 2 mm long 
and 5 mm wide, with 5 spreading 
pointed lobes and 4 — 5 stamens. 
Check the picture on p. 36 of the 
Flora. 


Some species are endemic to 
Victoria. There are two in separate 
localities in the Grampians, and 
several in East Gippsland, 
including one in dry open forest on 
steep rocky slopes near Suggan 
Buggan. 


I don't know if I really like the idea 
of a red wattle. Acacia leprosa 
‘Scarlet Blaze’, Victoria's 
Centenary of Federation floral 
emblem, is certainly unique, a one- 
off for a one-off occasion. In the 
wild, A. /eprosa, the Cinnamon 
Wattle, shows ‘a perplexing range 
of variation’ according to Flora of 
Victoria, but its variants have not 
yet been given taxonomic rank. 
One variant is found at Myrniong. It 
is an attractive species in its own 
right. Back in the 1920s E. E. 
Pescott waxed lyrical about it in his 
book, Native Flowers of Victoria 
‘To see this tree at its best one 
needs to visit the cool glens and 
creeks in the southern part of 
Victoria, where the trees fling their 
pendant masses of bloom in great 
richness in the spring time.’ 


The Plant Group found a hairy 
hidden man on their excursion to 
Anglesea. Now don’t go getting the 
wrong idea. It was just Cryptandra 
tomentosa. Cryptandra is so called 
because its anthers (the male part 
of the flower) are hidden beneath 
its hooded petals, and ‘tomentose’ 
means ‘covered with matted hairs’. 
It is a shrub up to 30 cm tall with 
tiny white starry flowers and occurs 


on sandy heaths near the coast 
and in heathy woodlands in the 
Brisbane Ranges. This is the 
Prickly Cryptandra known as var. 
1; a second variety is found in 
north-west Victoria, with another 
strange occurrence at Suggan 
Buggan. (Perhaps we'd better 
organise a campout to Suggan 
Buggan!) 


‘Have you seen the Brush-tailed 
Phascogale?’ That is the title of a 
pamphlet put out by the NSW 
National Parks and Wildlife 
Service. Phascogales were once 
found on the Bellarine Peninsula. 
In 1988 Laurie Conole reported 
that they were widespread and 
probably abundant in the Brisbane 
Ranges (Geelong Naturalist Vol. 
25, No. 1). 


Also called Tuans, they..are rat- 
sized, sharp-nosed tree-dwelling 
fiercely-carnivorous marsupials 
with a black ‘bottlebrush’ tail that is 
often held erect. They usually nest - 
in tree hollows with a small 
opening, but made themselves 
unpopular in a fishing cottage at 
Swan Bay, where they nested in 
drawers, cupboards and even a 
mattress. That was in 1945 and | 
know of no reports from the 
Bellarine Peninsula since the 
1950s. With increasing 
urbanisation we have probably 
witnessed a local extinction. 


So, has anyone seen one 
recently? 


If you have a CD-Rom drive on 
your computer, Fungimap is for 
you. It will help you identify all the 
target species in the survey. There 
is a copy in the Club library. 


8; 
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Crimson Rosellas are not always 
careful eaters. A juvenile made a 
dreadful mess of some pink Virgilia 
blossoms the other day, tossing 
petals, flowers and even whole 
sprigs on to the ground. | think it 
was feeding on nectar. 


ESR 


LG) 
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OCTOBER DIARY 


2.10.00 Anglesea 
Val said 'This is Blue Sguill day!' 


And it certainly was. It was the 
most noticeable of flowers. An 
awful name for these clear blue 
stars of flowers which dot the 
woodland. 

Orchids: were in hiding but a few 
Wall Flower Orchids, an apt name, 
grew along the track. 

Everlastings rivalled the Sguills in 
numbers and provided an excellent 
canvas for them. 

As a bonus Val found one 
Common Spider Orchid (that's my 
naming!) — which is uncommonly 
showy — creamy white to pale 
yellowish, reddish on its tongue, 
with very long dangly bits. 

We didn't expect to find duck and 
ducklings among the 
everlastings—but there they 
were — 2 Australian Shelduck with 
at least 6 ducklings — in full 
retreat — adults leading them 
through the bushes. 

We looked around for a possible 
nesting site — found a couple of 
likely hollows — but they can nest 
just about anywhere — including 
burrows. 


5.10.00 Bannockburn 

After a visit to the Reserve, windy, 
hot 26°, decided to drive home via 
the railway line grasslands, well 
protected by fences. 

Car-stopping patches of blue 
turned out to be sun orchids 
probably Thelymitra pauciflova. A 
long time since I've seen so many 
in one place — small area — about 
100 plants. 

Up until then we were well 
satisfied with the display of Golden 
Moths orchids, plenty of these here 
and in the Reserve, scatter rugs of 
white then cream of Creamy 
Candles, several eye-catching 
Showy Podolepis, each flower 'a 
golden disk with rays coming from 
it, and to fill in the gaps, Common 
Everlastings. 


11.10.00 

Bannockburn — Teesdale 

How bright is the blue of the first 
for the season — Bluebell! | found 


..Joe Hubbard 


one only, but that was enough to 
remind me of their beauty and how 
stunning a grassland of these can 
be. This one was probably the 
Tufted Bluebell. 

We found a tiny Bluebell at the 
Bannockburn Reserve — flowers 
four to the thumbnail — the Annual 
Bluebell Wahlenbergia gracilenta. 
Another tiny [plant] found here 
was a Triggerplant — Stylidium 
inurdatum. 

At Teesdale we found growing 
among the Golden Moth orchids, a 
group of similar orchids but with 
much smaller flowers. | took a 
photo of these — just in case. 


18.10.00 Anglesea — Airey's Inlet 


"There's better to come!’ 

Uncooperative weather — 
overcast — showers — visibility 
poor — credibility on line — Joe 
knows all the good spots!’ Julie, 
from England, and Les wanted the 
grand tour. 

Ironbark Basin — gloomy, dark 
furrowed trunks, too late for the 
Greenhoods, chance find of 2 
Spider Orchids gave some hope, 
plenty of unseen birds, but calls 
cheered things up a bit. 

Point Addis, and a rained on 
Valda Dedman, looking for a safer 
area for her excursion, Anglesea 
for lunch and some talk about 
‘massed flower displays.’ 

Heavy rain, then, suddenly, 
changed conditions, a lift in spirits 
with the clouds, visibility to the 
horizon, Airey’s Inlet and 
lighthouse, song of the Bristlebirds, 
Galahs to photograph. ‘This is 
what | mean!’ 

Les found the first Caper White 
Butterfly among the coastal 
scrub — clinging within the foliage — 
resisting the strong wind's 
attempts to fling it into the void. 
Then we found many of them 
clinging to the Coast Beard Heath 
and other plants. 

Back to Anglesea lookout, sea 
views and coast under sun, and 
when we turned around, behind us 
and just for us, a small heathland 
of flowers — right under our feet. 


25.10.00 Newtown 

The wettest 48 hours for 7 years. 
Now that’s something. Floods in 
Central Victoria and ‘springs’, 
unknown of, appearing in our back 
yard. 

Outside our bedroom window in a 
rose bush, a Blackbird has sat tight 
through the downpour. This little 
scene, and mother’s instinct to 
brood, must be repeated all around 
us — prompting unscientific labels 
of ‘devoted’ and ‘courageous’ from 
this observer. 


26.10.00 Newtown 
‘And whose baby are you?’ | 
imagined the Magpie-lark to be 
saying to the fledgling Magpie as it 
sidled up to it on the branch. This 
was after baby and parents landed 
in the poplar’ and adults were 
pestered into leaving by the black 
and white gang. After this the 
baby Magpie was ignored as if the 
other birds knew it was no threat. 
Later, when the Magpies returned 
to feed the fledgling, they were 
encouraged to leave — the young 
one ignored. 


27.10.00 Fyansford 
The frogs are back — at least some 


of them. And this is Frog Week! 

We first heard the frogs on the 
Common below the Pub. The 
Moorabool River had flooded into 
its old course, leaving ponds after 
the water receded. And just like 
magic — frog calls. 

We  couldn't get across the 
footbridge, so drove around to the 
Barwon. And there — the totally 
unexpected. The old quarry. site 
had water in it — not a lot — but 
enough for 2 species of frog to be 
in good voice. This was once the 
home of Growling Grass Frogs but 
they were lost because of the 
drought. Will they return? We 
wait! 


31.10.00 Fyansford — old quarry 


Returned with Trevor Pescott. 
Believed we heard 5 species 
calling — including the Growlers. 
Hope we're right! 


Cheers! 
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AN ENDEMIC BURYING BEETLE 


...by Dave King 


216/86 Church Street, Grovedale 3216 


Introduction 

The ongoing invertebrate survey project conducted by the writer revealed a new 
beetle species for the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve (OGNR), 38° 14'S 144° 10' E. 
Not unknown in the Geelong region, this species has not been previously recorded in 
the OGNR until found in a pitfall trap on 9.9.2001. This species, a member of the 
Silphidae family, goes under the name Ptomaphila lacrymosa. Only three species of 
Silphidae are endemic to Australia (Goode 1980), two of which belong to the genus 
Ptomaphila, mostly confined to the temperate zones (Britton 1970). The term 
Burying Beetle refers to their habit of feeding upon carrion, which in most instances 
involves small animals such as dead mice and birds. When carrion is found, soil is 
excavated from beneath the carcase until it subsides, enabling it to be covered in the 
soil. 


The genus name Ptomaphila, perhaps says it all, (Gk. ptoma, dead body; Gk. philo, 
loving). The specific name refers to the patterning of the elytra (wing covers), (L. 
lacrymosa, tearful). Judging by the literature, little is known of P. /acrymosa biology. 
Northern hemisphere species burrow from the carcass to form a chamber in which 


Fig.1 Ptomaphila lacrymosa the female produces young that are fed from the carcass, (Goode 1980). 


Description 

The general appearance is that shown in Fig. 1, a flattened beetle with wide 
elytra that entirely cover the abdomen. These are a dull orange colour, with a 
black central area and a series of black tear-shaped tubercules. The pronotum 
is laterally produced with a thin translucent process of dull orange and a central 
black area with raised markings. It has a black head with prominent multi- 
faceted eyes, immediately in front of which the antennae are inserted. The 
filiform antennae number eleven and are segmented. These are black with the 
exception of the three-segmented club, which is dull orange. 


The relatively soft abdomen is black and does not protrude beyond the elytra. 
All the legs are well developed and entirely black, with a tarsal formula of 5—5—5, 
terminating in robust simple claws. Each tibia has a terminal spine placed 
ventrally. 


The wings, when extended for flight being longer than the elytra, have to be 
folded in order to be protected from damage when foraging. Folding must take 
place both longitudinally and transversely. The folding and unfolding is a 
complicated combination of action by the flight muscles. Fig. 2 shows the 
extended L. H. wing and venation, illustrating the folding process. Flight 
muscles initially are holding veins R, M and A rigidly separated and tensioning 


the wing membrane. Relaxing the tension and rotating the veins R, M and A Fig.2. 


L.H.Wing. Folding 


allows the jugal lobe to fold over, the wing to decrease transversely in width and axis X--X, P. /acrymosa. 


fold longitudinally around the axis X-X. 


For the above reasons the venation is relatively simple, compared with those insects not having elytra. The subject 
wings are designated as polyphagan type wing (Britton 1970), i.e. not having any closed cells, further designated, in 


this particular case, as staphylinoid type due to its greatly reduced venation. 


References 


Britton E. B. (1970) in The Insects of Australia, CSIRO, University Press, Melbourne. 


Chapman R. F. (1975) The Insect's Structure and Function, English University Press, London. 


Goode J. (1980) /nsects of Australia, Angus and Robertson, Melbourne. 
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EXCURSION REPORT 16/08/01 
BRISBANE RANGES 


...John Bottomley 


A dozen people came on the excursion. We met at the Anakie General Store and proceeded by way of the Ballan 
Road, Durdidwarrah-Steiglitz Road and Yankee Gully Road to our starting point at the intersection of Yankee Gully and 
Lease Roads. En route we stopped to look at the Upper Stoney Creek Reservoirs and the wetland to the East of the 
Steiglitz Road across from the Reservoir. At this location we got good looks at a pair of soaring Whistling Kite, of 
Spotted Pardalotes with nesting material and of Musk Ducks on the reservoir. 


The day started beautifully with full sun and temperatures approaching 20°C. Clouds started to roll in at about noon but 
the afternoon remained fine with temperatures in the mid-teens. There was a northerly wind but this was no problem 
once we were on our walking circuit. 


We walked a circuit comprising Lease Road, Loggers Track, Banksia Track and Heather Track back to Lease Road. 
On the far Western boundary of the National Park this, despite its many interests, is an area not much visited by 
naturalists. 


Bird life was not conspicuous but given the time of day, the wind and the number of people present not too 
disappointing. The highlights were hearing at least two Olive-backed Orioles and both hearing and seeing a flock of 
over 100 Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos. 


Animal life was scarce although we did see a great deal of evidence for the presence of Echidnas in the form of 
diggings and scrapings. Common Froglets and a Dragonfly were seen at the wetland and various ants, bull ants and 
beetles on the circuit walk. The highlight was a Funnel-web Spider and web uncovered by Dave King. 

Dave's report ... 

_A large number of excavations indicated that a good number of the Spiney Ant-eater were present in the area 
37° 50' S 144° 10'E. In most of the bodies of water could be heard the calls of the Common Froglet, Ranidella 
signifera. Also present was the Dragonfly Aeshna brevistyla, and a Whirligig Beetle. 

Under rock were found a female Funnel Web spider Selenocosmia sp., the Bull Ant Myrmecia simillima together 
with many of its pupae, the Sugar Ant Camponotus sp., the nest of the ant /ridomyrmex foetans and a beetle of 
the Tenebrionidae family, possibly Promethis sp.. 

The Leaf Beetle, Paropsis sp., as well as the nest of the ant Rhytidoponera aspera were found on a Golden 
Wattle. 

A series of small "thimble-like" mounds of sand distributed along the track were found to be the entrances to the 
nests of the ant Formicinae stigmacros. 


Botanically the area is rich and diverse. Many plants were in flower including eight species of orchid. There were 
hundreds of Wax-lip Orchids, Glossodia major, to be seen. Both Tall and Scented Sundew, Drosera peltata and D. 
whittakeri, were very widely distributed. 


Most of us ate lunch at the Intersection of Loggers and Banksia Tracks. There was agreement that the excursion would 


be worthwhile repeating at the same time of year. : 
Continued on page 6 


Plant Group 
...Dick Southcombe 


Our October spring wild flower excursion is to the Brisbane 
Ranges on Monday 8th. We will meet at the Steiglitz 
cemetery at 9.30 am to explore Butchers Road, Sawpit 
Gully Road and Wildflower Track areas. 

Bring lunch. 


The plants and habitats observed on this excursion will be 
discussed at our monthly plant group meeting on Tuesday 


9th. Please bring reference material to this meeting. 
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Brisbane Ranges Excursion Bird List compiled by John Bottomley 


Species 

Little Black Cormorant 
Australasian Grebe 

Musk Duck 

Whistling Kite 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Spotted Pardalote 


Striated Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Red Wattlebird 

Noisy Miner 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Australian Magpie 
White-winged Chough 


Abundance 

One on reservoir. 

Pair on reservoir. 

Pair on reservoir. 

Pair soaring over wetland. 

100+ feeding on pines. 

20+ Widely distributed in small numbers. 


-5+ Heard calling at several locations. 


5+ Seen and heard at several locations. 
10+ Seen and heard at several locations. 
10+ Seen and heard along creek. 


10+ Seen and heard at several locations. Pair at 
Durdidwarra collecting nest material. 
2-3 heard calling. 


2 — 5 Seen and heard along creek. 

20+ Seen and heard at several locations. 
5+ heard at Durdidwarra. 

20+ Seen and heard at several locations. 
5 — 10 Seen and heard at several locations. 
10+ Seen and heard at several locations. 
10+ Seen and heard at several locations. 
5+ Seen and heard at several locations. 
10+ Seen and heard at several locations. 
5-10 Seen and heard at several locations. 
2 Heard at separate locations. 

10+ Seen and heard at several locations. 


5 — 10 Seen and heard at several locations. 


Animal List compiled by Dave King 


Species Abundance Comments 

Common Froglet Many calling No sign of tadpoles. 
Dragonfly One. Flying over reservoir. 
Whirligig Beetle Many On water pools in creek. 
Sugar ants Many Large nest under rock. 
Leaf Beetle One On Golden Wattle. 
Funnel-web Spider One Under a rock. 

Darkling Beetle One Under a rock. 

Bull Ant Many larvae Nest under a rock. 

Meat Ant Many One nest. 

Ant Formicinae stigmacros Many Several nests on bare ground. 
Ant Rhytidopenera aspera Many One nest in tree. 


eS Oe EES 
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Brisbane Ranges Excursion Plant List 
compiled by Diana Primrose and Ron Fletcher 


Botanical Name 
Chamaescilla corymbosa 
Dianella revoluta 
Hypoxis vaginata 
Wurmbea dioica 
Acianthus caudatus 
Caladenia caerulea 

C. phaeoclavia 
Cyrtostylis reniformis 
Diuris pardina 

Eriochilus cucullatus (foliage only) 
Pterostylis nana 

P. nutans 

Thelymitra sp. 

Thelymitra anthennitera 


Glossodia major 


Triglochin procera 
Lomandra filiformis 

L. longifolia 
Xanthorrhoea australis’ 
Carpobrotus modestus 
Hydrocotyle hirta 
Brachyscome diversifolia 
B. parvula 

Craspedia variabilis 
Helichrysum scorpioides 
Microseris sp. 3 
Senecio sp. 
Wahlenbergia gracilenta 
Stellaria pungens 
Einadia hastata 
Hibbertia riparia 
Drosera glanduligera 

D. peltata 

D. whittakeri 

Epacris impressa 
Leucopogon virgatus 
Lissanthe strigosa 
Dillwynia cinarescens 


Hardenbergia violacea 


Common name Comments 
Blue Stars 
Black-anther Flax-Lily 
Yellow Star 

Early Nancy Numerous of both sexes. 
Mayfly Orchid 

Blue Caladenia 
Brown-clubbed Spider-Orchid 
Small Gnat Orchid 

Leopard Orchid 

Parsons Bands, Hare Orchid 
Dwarf Greenhood 

Nodding Greenhood Several large patches. 


Sun Orchid sp. 


Rabbit Ears Orchid 

Wax-lip Orchid Hundreds, widespread. One 
albino observed. 

Water Ribbons At Durdidwarrah wetland. 


Wattle Mat-rush At Durdidwarrah wetland. 
Spiny-headed Mat-rush 


Austral Grasstree 


Inland Pig-face 


Hairy Pennywort 

Tall Daisy 

Small Daisy 

Common Billy-buttons 
Button Everlasting 
Yam Daisy Only one observed! 
Groundsel sp. 

Hairy Annual Bluebell 

Prickly Starwort 

Saloop 

Upright Guinea-flower 

Scarlet sundew 

Tall Sundew 

Scented Sundew 

Common Heath 

Common Beard-heath 

Peach Heath 

Grey Parrot-pea 

Purple Coral-pea 
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Brisbane Ranges Excursion Plant List continued... 


Botanical Name 
Kennedia prostrata 
Platylobium obtusangulum 
Pultanaea daphnoides 

P. pedunculata 

Goodenia ovata 

Cassytha melantha 
Amyema pendula 

Acacia aculeatissima 

A. dealbata 

A. paradoxa 

A. pycnantha 

A. melanoxylon 
Eucalyptus baxteri 

E. goniocalyx 

E. leucoxylon 

E. viminalis 

E. polyanthemos 
Rhytidosporum procumbens 
Bursaria spinosa 
Plantago varia 
Comesperma volubile 
Rumex brownii (?) 
Banksia marginata 
Grevillea chrysophaea 
Hakea decurrens 
Pomaderris prunifolia 

P. aspera 

P. ferruginea 

Acaena novae-zealandiae 
Stackhousia monogyna 
Pimelea humilis 

Pimelea sp. 

Exocarpus cupressiformis 


Tetratheca bauerifolia 


Common name 


© Running Postman 


Common Flat-pea 
Large-leaf Bush-pea _ 
Matted Bush-pea 
Hop Goodenia 
Coarse Dodder-laurel 
Drooping Mistletoe 
Thin-leaf Wattle 
Silver Wattle 

Hedge Wattle 
Golden Wattle 

Black Wattle 

Brown Stringybark 
Long-leaf Box or Bundy 
Yellow Gum 

Manna Gum 

Red Box 

White Marianth 
Sweet Bursaria 
Variable Plantain 
Love Creeper 
Slender Dock 

Silver Banksia 
Golden Grevillea 
Bushy Needlewood 
Prunus Pomaderris 
Hazel Pomaderris 
Rusty pomaderris 
Bidgee-widgee 
Creamy Candles 
Common Rice flower 
Rice-flower sp. 
Cherry Ballart 

Heath Pink-bells 
Coral Fungi 

Bracken 


Maidenhair fern 


<> 


Comments 


Identification not certain. 


Also a white form observed. 
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ILLUSTRATED TALK given at the September General Meeting 
by Dr Beth Gott on the subject of ABORIGINAL LAND MANAGEMENT AND 
THE USE OF PLANTS IN SE AUSTRALIA 


D, Gott commenced by 


acknowledging the Wathaurong 
people, as the traditional owners of the 
land in this region. These people had 
relationships with the people in the 
Melbourne area and with other tribes 
to the west. 


Biodiversity 

The importance of this as a goal of 
environmental management is 
increasingly accepted in the 
community. In its ideal sense 
biodiversity represents the diversity of 
organisms and ecosystems that had 
been shaped by aborigines for 
thousands of years before Europeans 
entered the Australian continent. Our 
benchmark is to preserve these 
ecosystems except for the species that 
have become extinct in the last 200 
years. 


Entry of Aborigines to Australia 

It is certain that aborigines first entered 
this continent at least 60,000 years 
ago. Since there were people in the 
Indonesian islands long before that at 
something like 700,000 years it could 
be possible that people arrived on this 
continent before the third last sea level 
change 160,000 years ago but we 
have no firm evidence of that. 


When Europeans first arrived in 
Victoria in the 1840s it was reported by 
Gellibrand that the aborigines were a 
healthy and well-nourished people. 
This was before the spread of 
introduced diseases and massacres 
had decimated the population. Eyre, 
who lived as a protector on the lower 
Murray for some considerable period, 
understood the aborigines very well. 
After at least 40,000 years it is clear 
that the aborigines were getting a good 
living from their use of resources from 
the land. 


There is much evidence to show they 
actively intervened in the ecology of 
most parts of Australia. A quote from 
Tim Flannery says how they did this 
embodied hundreds of generations of 
accumulated wisdom regarding the 
environment and how best to utilise it 
without destroying it. 


Aboriginal food plants 

At least 50% of the diet of the 
Aboriginal diet was vegetable in origin. 
The early male observers of the 
aborigines always talked about hunting 
but did not consider what the women 


were doing and realise that vegetable 
foods were a base of the diet. If the 
men were unsuccessful with their 
hunting there were always vegetable 
foods available that the women had 
been gathering. Animal resources 
depended on having the right plants at 
the base of a food chain. The staple 
plant foods in SE Australia were 
underground in the form of plant 
storage organs of small perennial 
herbs, i.e. tubers, corms, bulbs and 
rhizomes growing on the forest floor or 
on the open plains. 

Examples are the tuberous lilies. For 
example, the Vanilla Lily, where the 
flowers smell of vanilla, have a 
considerable number of tubers even on 
a young plant. Another form that as yet 
has no proper botanical name, which 
grows in the rain-shadow forests of 
Kosciusko N. P. around Suggan 
Buggan, has numerous very large 
tubers and is very easy to cultivate. 
The familiar Chocolate Lily also has 
tubers which , like all the tuberous 
plants, could be harvested year-round. 
Winter is a very favourable growing 
season in the SE because of the 
Mediterranean climate. Lilies flower in 
spring and die back after they shed 
their seed. Mid-summer is an 
unfavourable growing season for these 
small perennial herbs when water 
becomes very scarce but their tubers 
survive. 

Bulbine Lily Bulbine bulbosa is very 
common and has a corm in which food 
is stored. It can grow very densely but 
quickly disappears where subjected to 
grazing and artificial fertilising. 
Milkmaids Burchardia umbellata has 
tuberous roots which are guite rich in 
starch. 

Fringe Lilies e.g. Thysanotus 
patersonii, is one of the leafless lilies 
which has green stems. It is a twiner 
with a large cluster of tubers. 

T. tuberosus has similar but 
translucent tubers. 

Early Nancy Wurmbea dioica still 
exists in very large numbers in some 
areas. This plant has small corms at 
the end of a stem that are rich in 
starch. 

Native orchids are not usually thought 
of as a major food source, however 
their tubers were eaten. There are 
numerous species, some of which are 
quite rare and others quite common. 
Aborigines noted that the paired tubers 
of these plants have a resemblance to 
testes, as also do most other types of 
orchid. The name orchid comes from 
the Latin for testes. 


...Roy Whiteside 


Hyacinth Orchids Dipodium punctatum, 
never have green leaves, but instead 
exist by virtue of their symbiosis with a 
fungus underground. They produce the 
most beautiful flowers and they also 
have very large edible tuberous roots. 
Diuris species are very common, 
sometimes called Donkey orchids or 
Wallflower because of their colour, and 
again they have paired tubers. In 
Western Victoria it was called the Bat- 
faced Orchid. 

Potato Orchid Gastrodia sesamoides is 
named because of its edible rhizomes. 
It is sometimes called Cinnamon Bells. 
One of the Leek orchids which grows 
in alpine areas produces large 
numbers of tubers. 

Greenhoods - e.g. Nodding 
Greenhood Pterostylis nutans — 
propagate from long running roots 
which give rise to new rosettes and to 
new tubers. 

The previous plants described are 
rather soft plants but some are tougher 


-and fibrous but very starchy, and were 


also used. 

Bracken is not usually thought of as a 
food source. In the high rainfall areas it 
develops into very tall plants with very 
large underground rhizomes that are 
full of a white starch that needs to be 
separated from the fibre that needs to 
be broken up into small bits. People 
ate bracken when they went up into 
the hilis and Tasmanians ate a lot of 
bracken. Green parts of bracken were 
never eaten. 

Native Geranium has tough starchy 
roots. One variety is referred to as a 
native carrot but some species have 
more radish-shaped roots. 

Blushing Bindweed Convolvulus 
erubescens is a prostrate variety found 
on the plains has a tough starchy 
fibrous root in the shape of parsnip. 


The plant most mentioned as a 
staple food in Victoria 

Murnong or Yam Daisy Microsens 
lanceolata is a plant similar to a 
dandelion. It has soft milky tubers and 
new sweet-tasting tubers formed each 
year — they were usually cooked and 
had a storage carbohydrate that 
produced a sweet juice called Minne. 
At least five different forms of it are 
found all over Victoria. Other forms 
have more fibrous roots. Some are 
found in the alpine areas and in the 
heavy soils on the plains. At Myrniong 
(originally named after this plant) near 
Bacchus Marsh this plant is extinct in 
the area because of the effects of 
grazing. 
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Edible aguatic plants 

A drawing by a surveyor, Wedge (a 
member of Batman's party) on the 
Bellarine Peninsula shows women 
digging for roots of a plant similar to 
the Jerusalem Artichoke in a swampy 
area. 

Cumbungi is an aboriginal name 
originating in the Murray River region 
where it was an important food plant. It 
is sometimes called Bulrush or Reed- 
mace although it is guite different from 
the European Bulrush. The starch from 
horizontal rhizomes of this plant was 
eaten, steamed and cooked in an earth 
oven. The plant was also used to make 
string which was important for making 
nets 6 feet deep and 300 ft long going 
right across the Murray which people 
particularly used for trapping ducks. It 
was also used for string bags and 
fishing lines. 

Water Ribbons Triglochin procera have 
a green spike of flowers and edible 
tubers that are buried in the mud and 
reguire a lot of effort to dig out. 

Club Rush Bolboschoenus medianus 
with brown flowering clubs and rather 
tough tubers, was beaten between 
stones, made into little cakes and 
cooked to extract the starch. It is 
related to the Chinese Water Chestnut. 


History of edible native plants 

Before the cattle arrived all the plants 
already mentioned were very 
abundant. Batman described women 
as carrying 30 kg in bags and baskets 
when they were collecting roots. 
William Thomas who was the Assistant 
Protector of Aborigines in the 
Melbourne area said these roots were 
obtained in great abundance but like 
other natural supplies of the 
aborigines, they diminished and soon 
disappeared when sheep and cattle 
were introduced. Encouraging growth 
in dry land food plants can only be 
achieved by giving the plants enough 
light, because they grow at ground 
level. When the shrub level in the 
forest or the tussock grass in the plains 
got too dense, these plants did not 
thrive. Mitchell described the early 
aspect of the forest where a man 
might gallop without impediment and 
see whole miles before him.’ By 1848 
around Sydney the fact that the 
aborigines had stopped their regular 
burning meant that the shrub layer had 
become very dense and hence the 
food plants did not thrive. We can find 
similar instances of this in Victoria 
where there are various accounts of it. 
Aborigines had been using fire to 
maintain this open structure and to 
make sure that the tussock grasses in 
the plains did not amalgamate but 
were regularly burned to leave room 
for the non-grass food plants. 

Edward Curr was one of the very 
perceptive early settlers. In 1883 he 
described the aborigines as ‘living 
principally on wild roots and animals, 
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he tilled his land and cultivated his 
pastures with fire.’ 

This use of fire was noted all over 
Australia but the application of fire was 
different in the south from the north. In 
southern WA, fires were controlled and 
the bush was burned in sections every 
year. This gave a mosaic over the 
countryside of areas that are in 
different stages of fire recovery. Even if 
lightning strikes in an area like that, the 
fire will eventually find a place where 
there is very little fuel for it to consume. 
There are a number of accounts from 
Melbourne and other places that 
answer the question of when the 
aborigines burnt the bush. There is a 
very enlightening account from William 
Thomas, the Assistant Protector of 
Aborigines, who in March 1840 
observed an old aborigine, who 
despite efforts to discourage him 
persisted in setting fire in an area of 
thick scrub with grass beneath. 
Thomas tried to stop him because the 
settlers were objecting to the fires and 
after a time when the old man stopped. 
Thomas established that he was 
purposely burning because it was that 
time of the year — March. There are 
other accounts of burning in late 
summer. At that time of the year the 
small herbaceous food plants are still 
in summer dormancy — they are under 
the ground — they have shed their 
seeds and when a fire is put through it 
does not damage the plants. After the 
autumn rains the plants have ash from 
the fires which acts as a fertiliser and a 
nice open landscape on which to grow. 
This is shown rather well after what 
happened after the Anglesea fires of 
1983 that occurred at the time of year 
when the aborigines normally burnt the 
bush. Every Grasstree flowered even 
though they had been scorched at the 
base. The growing points of these 
plants are well protected. This plant 
was an important plant for aborigines 
because it had many uses. Eucalypts 
have buds underneath the bark that 
recover after a fire. Orchids, Milkmaids 
and Lilies came up in profusion after 
the fires. 


Frequency of burns 

There was a very good 10-year study 
on the recovery after the Anglesea 
fires that some GFNC members may 
have taken part in. It showed that most 
of the species that flowered in the first 
year after the fire were herbaceous — 
they were small herbs of various 
sorts — and that the early herbaceous 
phase declined in cover and density of 
flowering during the second and third 
years as the shrub and canopy cover 
increased. It was estimated there was 
an overall 3 to 5 year interval between 
burns by the aborigines. They had 
been holding the bush in an arrested 
state of fire recovery, thus maintaining 
it at a stage before the shrubs could 
grow sufficiently thick and shade out 


the food plants. It should be 
emphasised though, that patch burning 
was probably carefully targeted at 
areas that were productive and the 
intervals between burns would be 
related to climate, the particular year 
and the life history of particular 
species. In the case of Cumbungi for 
instance the patches may have been 
burnt more frequently (possibly every 
year), because in the winter the leaves 
of this plant often become dry and that 
is a good time to burn them off. 

In an account of the Ash Wednesday 
fires by ecologists Lunt and 
Christenson about what sort of fire is 
needed to keep the biodiversity in the 
forest they made a number of 
estimates. Lunt suggested 5 year 
intervals and Christenson, 3 to 4 years. 
Neither of the ecologists appears to 
have looked at the history of that 
forest — it does not seem that they 
looked back and related these intervals 
to what had been happening in the 
past. This forest had adapted to fire at 
particular intervals because these were 
the intervals that the aborigines had 
been using. 

The tussock grasses on the plains 
such as Kangaroo Grass Themeda 
australis or T. triandra survived fire that 
would leave space in between for the 
growth of food plants at the same sort 
of intervals of three to four years. 
Recently historical ecology is gaining a 
lot of interest from people such as 
Bowman who says we have to think 
about the past history of our 
countryside as well as its present 
condition. 


The women knew quite well that they 
needed to leave some of the plants in 
order to ensure the growth of others. 
When plants that grow in dense 
clumps like the bulbines are thinned 
out, the remaining plants grow better. 
Also digging the soil over, aerating it 
and turning ash and litter into it 
promotes the growth of plants. 


To compare agriculture or horticulture 
with what the aboriginal gatherers 
were doing, we have evidence of 
hilling up in heavy soil for instance, 
with fertilising provided by ash from 
burning off. Also, just as with 
perennials which are thinned out in the 
garden, separating out clumps and 
removing tubers and leaving others 
enables the remaining plants to grow 
better. There are very clear accounts 
of tubers being carried to camps and 
traded from one tribe to another. The 
aborigines would have spread around 
favourite plants. This may be why 
Murnong may be found in every sector 
of Victoria. 

What the aboriginal gatherers were 
doing was not classical agriculture. 
However, it is not as different as we 
might think. When we talk about 
hunter-gathers it may seem quite 
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different from agriculture, but in this 


case when we see what was going on, 


we see that the whole of the landscape 
was being managed by the aborigines 
and for one specific reason to ensure 
that the resources renewed 
themselves and continued to provide 
what one might call the ecological 
health of the area. However, ecological 
health is defined in terms of providing 
the aborigines with what they needed 
from the landscape. 


Each tribal area was divided between 
a number of clans and what might be 
called Aboriginal ‘religion ‘ imposed on 
these clans a duty of preserving that 
clan territory. 

The clans within a tribe did not own the 
land but they were responsible for their 
clan-territories, i.e. they were the 
guardians of those territories. There is 
a Koorie saying ‘Look after the land 
and the land will look after you’. 

An understanding of the ecological 
history of all these plant species is very 
useful and should be thought about 
when you are attempting to cultivate 
them in gardens. Sometimes it is 
difficult to simulate what the aborigines 
were doing with some of these plants 
but if you think about the history they 
had it will enlighten your management 
of it. 


Fruits and seeds 

There were many seasonal fruits and a 
few seeds that were eaten as well as 
many plants that provided fibre, resins, 
wood and medicine. Dr Gott has a 
large database of over one thousand 
plants that are. recorded as having 
being used by aborigines. 

Common Apple-berry — the fruits and 
seeds of this plant were eaten in 
season. Seeds were eaten swallowed 
whole rather than being crunched up 
Pig-face — which has fruits that are 
quite sweet except when they are 
growing in a salty situation and the 
young leaves are also eaten as a 
green food. 

Cherry Ballart — Ballart was the 
aboriginal name and cherry the 
European name. It was thought to 
embody the topsy-turvy nature of 
Australia where the cherry had a stone 
outside the fruit. It is still very common 
but difficult to cultivate. 

Native Raspberries — There are 
several species, with the more 
common one being the Small-leafed 
Bramble Rubus parvifolius that has 
been displaced by the introduced and 
more aggressive Blackberry. 

Kangaroo Apple, Solanum laciniatum 
commonly comes up in people's 
gardens because birds spread the 
seeds. It is a very attractive shrub, but 
only lasts about 4 years aiid the fruit is 
eaten when it has become very soft 
and just ready to fall off. It contains 
numerous dark coloured seeds but has 


a reasonable flavour. 

Muntries Kunzea pomifera — grows in 
the western part of Victoria and in the 
Coorong in SA. It is a woody ground 
cover plant with very attractive flowers 
and lots of fruits with an apple taste. It 
has become quite an important bush 
tucker plant. When it is frozen it keeps 
its flavour but is usually better when it 
is eaten fresh. It will only grow on 
alkaline soils and it needs complete 
sun for the whole day in order to flower 
well and produce plenty of fruit. 

Some seeds were eaten in Victoria. 
One was the seed of the native flax. It 
is a very attractive garden plant. It is 
related to but smaller than the 
introduced flax (and linseed that we 
eat), and is equally as oily and was 
quite a good food source. 

Wattle seed was eaten all over 
Australia, although there is no record 
of this in Victoria. It was probably not a 
very important food and so it was not 
recorded. The Tasmanians and South 
Australians, especially Coast Wattle 
along the Coorong, also ate it. The aril 
is a brown covering, very oily and 
when these seeds are dry roasted in a 
pan, there is a nutty aroma. 

Every good diet needs greens. NZ 
Spinach was eaten which is not 
peculiar to NZ but first discovered 
there and sometimes known as 
Warrigal Cabbage. 

LERPS have a sweet taste and are 
produced by very small insects that 
pierce into the veins of the leaves and 
suck out the sugary sap. They spin a 


furry covering, which looks and tastes - 


like fairy floss. (A picture was shown 
of it existing on a Bull Mallee.) 

Wattle Gum is quite bland and is 
water-soluble. Aborigines used to 
dissolve it in water and then soak 
flowers with nectar to make a nice 
sweet drink that was thickened by the 
action of the gum. 


Medicinal plants 
Gum from Eucalypt trees was quite an 


important medicine. Tannin is an. 


astringent that was used by the Yarra 
tribes for treating cuts and burns 
because it causes the skin to contract 
over the wound or burnt area. 

River Mint Mentha Australis is very 
easily cultivated and was used for 
coughs and colds and chest 
complaints. 

Common Sneezeweed or Old Man 
Weed Centipeda cunninghamii is a 
very small daisy, which grows well on 
flood plains, particularly around the 
Murray. It is guite aromatic and has a 
number of uses including a tonic for 
chest complaints and as a skin lotion. 


Fibre was used to make mats 
Spiny-headed Mat-rush was used for 
making baskets and eel traps. It is very 
common and a very nice leaf to work 
with. 


Use of string 

Some years ago a burial bag with 
bones was found in the Springfield 
Gorge, dated to about 300 years ago. 
The bones were in a bag made from 
the string of three species including the 
fresh inner bark of either Silver Wattle 
or Black Wattle. The mouth of the bag 
was tied with string made from 
Dianella rolled up and twisted into 
string. 


Fire was made (in Vic.) largely by 
using a fire drill. 
Two fire drills were described: 


1. made from Austral Mulberry 
Hedycarya angustifolia. 

2: darker one made from Victorian 
Christmas Bush Prostanthera 
lasianthos. 


The base was made from the split dry 
stem of the Grass tree. Both men and 
women could use these, and fire could 
be made in two minutes. 


Effect of European settlement 

Land management was almost 
completely disrupted and introduced 
diseases such as smallpox, took a 
terrible toll of the aboriginal population 
especially along the Murray River. 
When aborigines were moved onto 
reserves they were unable to move 
about to collect their usual plant and 
animal foods. Cattle and sheep 
devastated the native vegetation and 
Koories were forced to accept the 
white-man's diet of sugar, flour, tea, 
with small quantities of dripping and 
meat. They were deprived of their pre- 
invasion diet of vegetables, fruits, eels, 
low-fat meat and shellfish. The new 
diet was very detrimental to their 
health and today we are dealing with 
the effects of our attempts to impose 
European cultural patterns on the 
landscape. We continue to lose soil 
fertility, and increasing salinity is a 
major unsolved problem. 


The future 

Although we cannot revert to living like 
aborigines, we need to learn to 
understand the land in the way that the 
Koories did. When we need a new 
plant species we need to avoid 
automatically importing it but should 
make use of the vast untapped 
resources of the unique Australian 
vegetation that supported the 
aborigines throughout their history. We 
need to regard ourselves as guardians 
of the land rather than the owners. 
Sustainable agriculture should be put 
into the time frame of aboriginal history 
so that it can still be giving us a good 
living over at least the next 60,000 
years. 


Dick Southcombe gave a vote of 
thanks to the speaker. 


yp 
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BIRD OF THE MONTH 


Black Swan 
Scientific Name Cygnus atratus 


Description Plumage black, wings 
with white tips. Bill orange to dark 
red with a white bar across. Legs 
dark grey. 


Length 
smaller. 


130-145cm. Female 


Voice High pitched musical bugle. 
Food Grasses and other plants. 


Habitat Wetlands, including urban 
parks. 


Range Australia-wide, except in 
driest interior. Widespread and 
common in southwest and 
southeast. 


Geelong Common, resident. 


Nest On land or among swamp 
vegetation. Sometimes a floating 
pile. 

We tend to take our black swans for 
granted. We have many breeding 
records but very few anecdotal 
accounts in the Geelong Naturalist. 
Swans are part of our familiar 
landscape and we would never 
make the mistake of Antonie Caen: 
‘An entry in the ship’s log reports 
the sighting of two large black birds 
with orange-yellow bills almost half 
a yard long’. 5 July 1636, Bernier 
Island, NW Australia. This is the 
possibly the first record of 
Australia’s swans. 


Although black swans had been 
first caught on the Swan River WA, 
by Willem de Vlamingh’s men in 
January 1697, a century later 
European settlers could hardly 
believe they were real. ‘To vulgar 
ears a black swan has the sound of 
a miracle’ George Shaw wrote on 1 
July 1792. 


To Charles Belcher they were 
indeed miraculous: 

While life lasts | shall not forget my 
first sight of the Big Lake. It was 
towards the end of the year 1886 
(how the ink has faded in my first 


... Valda Dedman 


bird notebook, and how fresh the 
world surely was on that scented 
November morning!). With another 
boy, who also was fired with the 
desire of knowing wild nature in the 
open, | had gone by train to 
Leopold (Kensington then), and 
tramped southwards a mile or two 
without being guite sure of our 
destination, only guided by the 
vaguest knowledge that somewhere 
ahead lay the ocean, whose faint 
odour and murmur were borne to us 
on the south-east wind. 

Suddenly, as we reached the top of 
a grassy rise, there burst without 
warning on our astonished young 
eyes the great splendour of the 
Lake. ... 

ln lines, companies, and great 
hosts the lordly swans sat upon the 
water, their long necks now held 
upright and now bent beneath the 
surface in search of food from the 
weed-grown bottom. Some swam 
slowly about, and even as we 
looked a whole dusky sguadron 
rose with a clamour of feet and 
beating wings. And when that had 
ceased, all the summer air was 
haunted by the wild and flute-like 
song of the Black Swan, notes 
which from that day to this | cannot 
hear but there rises up clear before 
me, out of the delicate mists of 
boyhood, the happy memory of a 
perfect bush day. | do not know 
how many thousands of Swan we 
saw—probably not so many as in 
our excited minds we thought; | only 
now that they dotted the water 
everywhere, and that we hardly 
heeded the mobs of Duck and Coot 
which shared the scene with their 
more stately neighbours. 


They used to be shot for the market 
and home consumption and 
probably kept many an early settler 
alive. In 1804 Lieutenant-Governor 
Collins had to make out an order 
prohibiting people from molesting 
Black Swans in the early days of 
Hobart to protect the resource. 


In the 1850s Louisa Meredith wrote, 
‘The general custom was, to take 
the birds in large quantities in the 
moulting season, when they are 
most easily captured and extremely 
fat; they were then confined in 
pens, without any food, to linger 


miserably for a time, till ready to die 
of starvation, because, whilst they 
are fat, the down can neither be so 
well stripped off, nor so effectually 
prepared. Troops of people make a 
trade in the eggs, taking these in 
immense quantities from all the 
known haunts of the swans, so as 
to very nearly exterminate them.’ In 
1860 her husband, Charles 
introduced the Black Swans Bill to 
the Tasmanian Legislative 
Assembly in an attempt to protect 
the eggs. It was unsuccessful. 


Swans sometimes graze on pasture 
and cause damage. In 1961 an 
open season was declared in 
Victoria and 6000 swans were killed 
in two organised shoots. 


Prior to the coming of white man 
aborigines feasted on swans: eggs 
at Lake Corangamite, where the 
birds nested on an island, 
according to escaped convict, 
William Buckley. Charles Belcher 
saw the swans flying to the lakes: 
There is much movement of Swan, 
by night and day, over Geelong, to 
and from Connewarre on the one 
side, and, as l imagine, 
Corangamite on the other. They fly 
in an imperfect V-formation—say a 
dozen on one arm of it and only two 
or three on the other. Usually they 
are two or three hundred feet up, 
but one hears the heavy beat of 
their wings and an occasional wild 
note. 


Swans need fresh water to drink, 
but they can often be seen around 
the shallow margins of Corio Bay, 
and there are large numbers 
sometimes in the estuary of 
Hovell's Creek. Swan Bay is aptly 
named. Occasionally they are seen 
in the ocean: Reports are to hand of 
large flocks of swans riding the 
swell in the ocean just beyond the 
breakers at Anglesea. This most 
unusual occurrence happened the 
day after the opening of the duck 
season (Percy Wood 13/4/57). 


Fortunately, we can still see 
thousands of Black Swans in the 
lakes today and they breed on 
many of our little wetlands, such as 
Jerringot and Balyang. A huge flock 
is exciting and a single bird 
preening by turning its flexible neck 
is a sight to behold. 
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MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP EXCURSION REPORT 
20 September, 2001 


OUTING ANGLESEA TO AIREY’S INLET 


Nine people who braved the not 
very Spring-like day attended this 
outing. We met at the Alcoa 
Roundabout, and then first walked 
along the Anglesea River back to 
the first footbridge in a vain search 
for Blue-winged Parrots. From 
there we went to the lookout over 
the Alcoa open cut and looked at 
the lovely wildflowers in the area, 
including several native orchids — 
Rabbit Ears, Waxlip, Donkey and 
Leek Orchids. 


It was rather cold and windy and 
most of the birds were staying well 
out of sight, but at least the flowers 
were there. We travelled along No. 
2 Road with a few detours and saw 
a spectacular sight of about 30 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes flying 
along near us for a couple of 
minutes. 


Due to the state of some of the 
roads we had decided to modify 


...Pat Streefkerk 


our originally planned route and 
detoured back out along the Great 
Ocean Road to Angahook-Lorne 
State Park at Airey's Inlet. Once 
again the flowers were great with 
three different kinds of greenhood 
orchids in a very small area. We 
visited the bird-hide there but still 
had a somewhat meagre bird 
count to this point: 

Grey Shrike-thrush, New Holland 
Honeyeater, Red Wattlebird, Grey 
Currawong, Little Black Cormorant, 
Little Pied Cormorant, Australasian 
Grebe, Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 
Crimson Rosella, Superb Blue 
Wren, Spotted Pardalote, Galah, 
Little Corella, Magpie, Grey 
Fantail, White-faced Heron, White- 
eared Honeyeater, Fantail Cuckoo, 
Little Raven, Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike. 


At this point we had reached our 
usual finish time and five people 
went home but the other four 
decided to pile in the car with the 


best clearance underneath and 
see if we could get through along 
Distillery Creek Road to the 
sewage ponds. It was very muddy 
with big ruts but we did get through 
and had a wonderful time, seeing 
White-throated Treecreeper, 
Yellow Robin, Pacific Black Duck, 
Hardheads, a pair of Musk Duck 
with a lot of water splashing and 
displaying, Grey Teal, Australian 
Shelduck, Chestnut Teal, White- 
faced Heron, Coot, Horsfield's 
Bronze-Cuckoo, Kookaburra, 
Gang-gang Cockatoos, and Brown 
Thornbill, Pied Currawong, Straw- 
necked Ibis, Blackbird, Little 
Grassbird. 


We then visited the wetland by the 
bark hut in Airey's Inlet on our way 
out, and despite constant activity 
around the area with heavy road- 
making machinery we saw Willie 
Wagtail, Australian Magpie Lark, 
Masked Lapwing, more duck and 
teal to repeat our sightings from 
before, Black Swans with five 
cygnets — then two Nankeen Night 
Herons and two Latham's Snipe. 
This made a wondertul finale to the 


day. 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP EXCURSION 


Thursday, 18 October, 2001 


Portarlington Sewage Ponds. 


Leader: Peter Bright 


You will have noticed in the Geelong Naturalist from time to time, Peter's 
sightings for this location — some of them rarities around Geelong, such as 
Blue-billed Duck and Pink-eared Duck. The ponds have a good diversity of 
bird life, however, as it supports a plantation of native trees. 


Meet at 8.30 am at the Bird-hide , Jerringot Wildlife Reserve, Belmont 


Common, or 9.00 am at the corner of Coatsworth Road and the 
Portarlington — Queenscliff Road (Melways — Page 239, E12). 
Finish about 12.30 pm. Bring morning tea. 

Enquiries after 10 October to Polly Cutcliffe Phone: 5244 0182 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 
18 September, 2001 


Speaker: John Bottomley 
Rosellas of the Geelong Region 


There are two species of rosella 
common in the Geelong Region. 
They are the Eastern Rosella and 
the Crimson Rosella. 


Both species share some 
similarities. Both birds are 
reasonably common breeding 
residents and both can be found in 
forested areas. However the 
Crimson is the only rosella found in 
wetter forests and the Eastern can 
be found in open farmland that is 
not frequented by the Crimson. 


Both species of rosella have 
similar types of food sources. The 
Crimson has a diet of seeds, fruit, 
nuts, buds, flowers and nectar plus 
some insects, especially psyllids 
and gall insects. 


The Eastern has a narrower range 
of foods but it shares the basic 
pattern of seeds, fruit, nuts, flowers 
nectar and some insects. 


Both species share a similar 
distribution across Australia, 
basically covering the south- 
eastern section of the continent 
from around the Spencer Gulf, 
across Victoria and most of NSW 
to south-east Queensland. 


Both species have variations in 
plumage that give rise to several 
sub-species across the distribution 
range. The Crimson Rosella of the 
Geelong Region is the nominate 
race Platycercus elegans elegans, 
with juveniles having grass green 
plumage and adults in deep 
crimson with blue on the wings, tail 
and cheek patches. 


Around the Murray Valley, the 
nominate race is replaced by the 
‘Yellow Rosella’ Platycercus 
elegans flaveolus, which has 


...Barry Lingham 


plumage similar to ssp. elegans 
except the crimson feathers are 
replaced by bright yellow plumage. 
Some Yellow Rosellas have been 
reported in this region but they are 
invariably cage escapees. 


The Adelaide Rosella group 
contains subspecies found around 
Adelaide to the Mt Lofty Ranges. 
It has several sub-groups with 
plumage ranging from P. elegans 
fleurieuensis with basic red on the 
head and orange-red on the body 
through P. elegans adelaidae that 
is yellow-orange to the yellowish P. 
elegans subadelaidae. All 
subspecies have blue cheeks, tail 
and wings. 


The Eastern Rosella P. eximius 
has three sub-groups but they 
have little changes to the basic 
plumage pattern. 


There are distinct differences in ' 


the pattern of feeding between the 
two local rosellas. Crimsons feed 
in shrubs and trees including the 
canopy or sub-canopy of tall trees. 
They rarely feed on the ground. 


Easterns also feed in trees and 
shrubs in open woodland, but they 
forage on the ground for up to 70% 
of their feeding time. 


Both species tend to spend the 
daytime in pairs and have 
congregation displays in groups in 
the morning and evening. They 
roost in pairs. Eastern Rosellas 
will perch on power lines or more 
open perches that are not used by 
Crimson Rosellas. 


Nesting in both species occurs in 
hollows in trees, limbs, stumps, 
fence posts, hollows in cliffs, in 
chimneys and in nesting boxes. 
Easterns will nest in hollow fallen 
logs but Crimsons will not. 


Crimsons breed from October to 
January and Easterns from August 
to February. 


In Victoria, the open woodland or 
lightly timbered grassland habitat 
preference of the Eastern Rosella 
means that it is rarely found in the 
mountainous areas such as the 
Alps. Easterns are absent from wet 
sclerophyll forest. The Crimson 
inhabits these zones to above the 
snowline. 


In the open plains areas, Easterns 
are common but Crimsons are 
rarely seen. Remnant patches of 
trees beside roads or creeks and 
partly cleared farmland are the 
main habitat of the Eastern. 


John showed the Atlas of 
Australian Birds distribution pattern 
for both species. Although both 
were listed as being present over 
most of Victoria, the reporting rate 
clearly showed that in areas on or 
south of the Divide, the Crimson 
was more common and in the 
northern plains and farmland, the 
Eastern is the dominant species. 


Some discussion amongst 
members suggested that the 
Crimson Rosella is a seasonal 
migrant within the region while the 
Eastern tends to stay in the one 
territory all year. On the Bellarine 
Peninsular, most reports are from 
May to August. 


Thanks to John for researching the 


information on these colourful birds 


and presenting it to the Bird Group. 


Next Month Speaker 


Barry Lingham will be presenting 
the 'Short-tailed Shearwaters'. 
This seabird completes an 


amazing migration before 
returning to Australia to breed. 
Find out more about its habits at 
the October 16" Bird Group 
meeting. 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS — September 2001 


..compiled by John Bottomley 


The influx of Spring birds reported last month continues this month. Although too numerous to be included below we 
received numerous reports of Pallid Cuckoos and a few of Fan-tailed Cuckoos. Olive-backed Orioles have also been 
reported for the first time this year. Large numbers of White-necked Herons continue to be reported as is the case with 
Black-tailed Native-Hens. Native-Hens are 'unusual, non-breeding and irruptive' in the Geelong region according to 
the Geelong Bird Report. This is clearly an irruptive year! It is possible that the irruption is related to the large numbers 
of White-necked Herons as both species breed in areas in NSW that have been flooded during the last two years and 
in which there will have been more good breeding habitat than is typical. Other highlights are provided by the wide 
range of raptors reported and a record of Crested Pigeons to the East of Colac as early as the Winter of 2000. 


Observations were submitted by (AW) Alison Watson, (BAt) Bryant Attwood, (BL) Barry Lingham, (CGr) Claire 
Greenwell, (CMo) Craig Morley, (DGr) Dennis Greenwell, (GF) Graeme Faithfull, (GMa) Geoff Mattheson, (GMc) 
Gordon McCarthy, (GT) Graeme Tribe, (ID) lan Davies, (JB) John Bottomley, (JCa) Jocelyn Calvert, (JN) John 
Newman, (KW) Ken Wight, (MAC) Margaret Cameron, (MSo) Merrilyn Sorong, (RBu) Rohan Bugg, (RCk) Rohan 
Clarke, (RGa) Rob Ganly, (RTr) Ruth Trethewie. 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Painted Button-quail 1 6/09/01 You Yangs BAt 
Stubble Quail 3 7/09/01 Laverton. RAAF swamp and grasslands. RBu 
Black-browed Albatross 10+ 19/08/01 Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. CMo 
1 20/09/01 Point Lonsdale. Flying near The Rip. RBu 
Shy Albatross 10+ 19/08/01 Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. CMo 
Cattle Egret 100+ 6/09/01 Anakie Road. BAt 
50+ 18/09/01 ale Road between Midland Highway and Steiglitz  JCa, JB 
oad. 
Australasian Bittern 1 12/09/01 Laverton at RAAF swamp. Also on 14/09/01. RBu 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 5 6/09/01 Lara off Anakie Road. All had pinkish, apricot, bills. BAt 
Black-shouldered Kite 3 12/09/01 Point Henry. An adult pair with one young in nest. RGa 
Black Kite 1 9/08/01 Werribee Open Range Zoo. RBu 
Square-tailed Kite 1 8/09/01 Ironbark Basin. MAC 
White-bellied Sea-eagle 1 10/08/01 Werribee Open Range Zoo. A juvenile bird. RBu 
Brown Goshawk 1 17/09/01 Swan Bay West. BL 
Grey Goshawk 1 11/09/01 Fyansford Common. A white morph bird. BAt 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 1 9/09/01 Barwon River near Geelong College Prep. School. CMo 
Brown Falcon 1 17/09/01 Swan Bay West. Large dark bird. Probably a young female. BL 
Australian Hobby 2 12/09/01 Laverton. RAAF swamp. Catching and eating dragonflies onthe RBu 
win 
Black Falcon 1 23/03/01 eect over railway yards. MAC 
1 8/08/01 Werribee Open Range Zoo. RBu 
Peregrine Falcon 1 12/08/01 Point Henry. CMo 
2 17/08/01 Werribee Open Range Zoo. RBu 
2 12/09/01 Point Henry. Nesting pair with a clutch of three eggs. RGa 
Brolga 1 20/08/01 Hospital Swamp. RCk 
Buff-banded Rail 5 8/08/01 Werribee Open Range Zoo. Two adults with three chicks. RBu 
Black-tailed Native-hen 14 25/08- Several small groups of birds seen in a variety of locations GMa 
4/09/01 around Wincheisea. 
8 1/09/01 Serendip. GMc 
3 17/09/01 Swan Bay West to the South of the jetty. BL 
Latham's Snipe 20+ 2/09/01 Jerringot in south swamp. CGr, DGr 
2 7/09/01 Jerringot golf course. On waterhole at 18th fairway. Four present BAt 
14/09/01. 
Ruddy Turnstone 1 4/09/01 Queenscliff ferry terminal. Feeding with two red- 90069 plovers. AW 
Sooty Oystercatcher 2 20/08/01 Point Lonsdale. On beach. RBu 


Continued on page 16 
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Species 


Banded Stilt 
Red-necked Avocet 


Banded Lapwing 
Whiskered Tern 
Crested Pigeon 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Swift Parrot 


Red-rumped Parrot 
Powerful Owl 
Tawny Frogmouth 
Striated Fieldwren 
Little Wattlebird 
Scarlet Robin 


Pink Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 


Olive-backed Oriole 


Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 


Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 


Satin Bowerbird 

Singing Bushlark 
Richard's Pipit 

Zebra Finch 

European Goldfinch 
Clamorous Reed-warbler 
Common Blackbird 
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Date 


31/08/01 
24/08/01 
31/08/01 

7/09/01 
15/09/01 

9/05/00 
11/08/01 
10/08/01 
23/08/01 
16/09/01 


22/08/01 
26/08/01 

4/08/01 
16/08/01 
18/09/01 

6/05/01 
24/08/01 
13/09/01 
16/09/01 

5/09/01 

8/09/01 
17/09/01 
31/08/01 
14/09/01 


14/09/01 


16/09/01 
11/09/01 
28/08/01 

8/09/01 
18/09/01 

1/09/01 

6/09/01 
21/07/01 

7/09/01 
17/09/01 
14/09/01 
18/08/01 
26/08/01 
31/08/01 


Comments 


Moolap saltworks. In flock with 50 Red-necked Avocets. 
Ocean Grove in Barwon estuary. 

Moolap Saltworks. In flock with 250 Banded Stilts. 
Laverton. RAAF swamp and grasslands. 

Modewarre. In flooded paddock on Buckley Road South. 
Colac. 15kms east of town. Still present in May 2001. 
Drysdale. In trees on Jetty Road. 

Brisbane Ranges, Switch Road. 

Fyansford. Flying southeast at 0730. 


Brisbane Ranges. Near intersection of Banksia and Heather 
Tracks. 
Fyansford Common. 


Highton. Flying west at 0920. 

Bannockburn, Stephens Road Bush. 

Werribee Open Range Zoo. 

Anakie Village. Feeding on grass verge. 

Brisbane Ranges. Anakie Gorge Track. 

Highton. 

Point Henry. One or two juveniles being fed on grubs. 


Breamlea Caravan Park. This is further east than it is often seen. 


Anglesea on Forest Road. 
Anglesea on No.2 Road. 
DeMotts Road, Anakie. 
Queens Park. A brown bird. 


Brisbane Ranges close to intersection of Banksia and Heather 
Tracks. 

Brisbane Ranges. Loggers Track at Banksia Track. Also on 
16/09/01. 

DeMotts Road, Anakie. 


Jerringot beside golf course. 

Breakwater Road sporting ovals. 

Gnarwarre. 80+ seen in same location 1/09/01. 

East Geelong, Garden Street. A young bird out of the nest. 
You Yangs. Nesting. 

You Yangs. 

Bellbrae. One present 22/07/01 and 9/08/01. 

Laverton. RAAF swamp and grasslands. 

Swan Bay West. 

Laverton at RAAF swamp. 

Barrabool Road at Princes Highway. 150 present on 8/09/01. 
Waurn Ponds Creek. Two present 28/08/01 and 11/09/01. 


Highton, Stan Lewis Walk. Large patches of white on wings, 
rump, tail and head. Also reported on 2/09/01 and as having 
been present for two weeks. 


= 


Observer 


GMc 
GT 
GMc 


JB, JCa 


JB 
BAt 
BAt 
BAt 
MAC 
MSo 
BAt 
AW 
RBu 
BL 
RBu 
BAt 
BAt 
BAt, GF 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (2000-2001) 


President Position vacant 

Vice-President Position vacant | 

Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 

Minute Secretary Donna Wood 52212956 woodies@jc.com.au 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291  lingham.barry.k © edumail.vic.gov.au 
Committee Member Bernie Franke 5224 1312 berkers@smartchat.net.au 


u u 


Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
p z Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 

z dd Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

5 s Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 

U k John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 


Honorary Librarian Position vacant 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 Mobile 0416 006407 
7 (E-mail address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 
Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without 
permission provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 October, 2001. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help — late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette to P.O. Box 1047, Geelong, 3200 


Email: aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Phone Alison 5266 1087 or Valda 5243 2374 


| ROSTERS. | 
LIBRARY SUPPER MAILING 


Valerie Lloyd-Jones Wilma Tribe Heather Cameron 
Judith Drinnan 


Lorraine Preston EBEV McNay Sheila Silver 
Colleen Berger 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


The Meeting Room behind the big hall at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 
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